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in a single sentence the request made by the League as to the recogni-
tion of the Indian languages. We hope that the British Indian League
will not leave the question at that. With reference to the interpretation
of the term "domicile", the reply is most unsatisfactory. It is not every
Indian who can show possession of immovable property, or presence of
wife and children in the Colony. If such an interpretation is insisted
upon, it cannot but cause unnecessary hardship, in spite of the inten-
tion of the Colonial Secretary not to do so. A man may leave his busi-
ness at the Cape, pay a temporary visit to India, and find himself for
ever shut out of the Cape, because his wife and children are not in the
Colony, or he does not own immovable property. It would then simply
mean ruin to the poor store-keeper who, under a false sense of security,
may have gone to India, leaving his business in temporary charge of his
manager. Nor is this illustration an imaginary one, for we understand
that cases of such Indians having been refiised re-entrance have actually
happened. The least, therefore, that Colonel Crewe1 could do to satisfy
the requirements of justice is to recognise the rights of those who may
have left business or employment in the country to re-enter. It will then
be possible for them to talk of an exercise of leniency, for, in the definition
given by him, so far there has been no leniency but a very strict applica-
tion of the law; and then .only will it be possible for the British Indian
League to recognise the reasonable attitude of the Government. For the
present, we think, with the greatest deference, that it is unjust, unrea-
sonable and calculated to impose very serious hardship on the British
Indians residing in the Cape Colony.
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21. MR. WACHA* AND INDIANS
Mr. Wacha, the genial Joint Secretary of the National Congress, has
written to us a letter which is full of encouragement, hope and suggestion,
We reproduce the main portion of it in another column. He has given
a parallel case which is of some importance in the controversy that is
going on in South Africa over the status of British Indians. "The settlers/'
says Mr. Wacha,
on your side, seem to have forgotten how merchants and traders themselves
used to complain in the bitterest terms of the East India Co., which, up till
the Act of 1833, interdicted them from trading   in. India.   Those who  came
were styled 'interlopers', but the interlopers were persevering and earnest,
and  we know  that  they  succeeded.   Earnestness  and  perseverance are
also the keynote to the situation in South Africa.   We have far greater
justice on our side than they of 1833. British Indians have a threefold
l Colonial Secretary, Cape Colony
2Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, (1844-1936), presided over the Indian National Congress session
in 1901 and was nominated member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council.  Vide Vol. II, p. 380.